THE LAMB FAMILY
which were at that time the approved method of
settling schoolboy quarrels, presented a greater pro-,
blem. William did not like fighting. However, here
too, he found a way to make it as little disagreeable as
possible. Soon after he went to Eton he had to fight a
boy bigger than himself. "He pummelled me amazing-
ly," he related, "and I saw I should never beat him; I
stood and reflected a little and thought to myself and
then gave it up. I thought it one of the most prudent
acts, but it was reckoned very dastardly." However
he remained blandly impervious to criticism so
obviously inconsistent with common sense: from this
time forward, he made it his sensible rule never to fight
with anyone likely to beat him. "After the first round
if I found I could not lick the fellow, I said, 'come this
won't do, I will go away; it is no use standing here to
be knocked to pieces'." So early did he evince that
capacity for compromising genially with circum-
stances, which was to distinguish his later career.
For the rest he enjoyed everything; the drinking, the
rabbit hunting, the jam tarts, the weeks with Peniston
at Ascot, the Festival of Montem, when, gaudy in
cavalier plumes and Hussar uniforms, the boys stood
about in the streets dunning distinguished visitors for
guineas. Naturally gregarious, he also got pleasure out
of his school fellows. They were sometimes a little
ridiculous: Brummell, for instance, with his drawling
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